ALONG  THE   ROAD

the trumpets of the procession were all but in-
audible. Slowly they marched round5 the repre-
sentatives of all the seventeen contracts of the city.
Besides its drummer and its two bannermen, each
contrada had a man-at-arms on horseback, three
or four halbardiers and young pages and3 if it
happened to be one of the ten competing in the
race3 a jockey3 all of them wearing the Pinturic-
chlan livery in its own particular colours. Their
progress was slow 5 for at every fifty paces they
stopped, to allow the bannermen to give an ex-
hibition of their skill with the flags. They must
have taken the best part of an hour to get round.
But the time seemed only too short. The Palio
is a spectacle of which one does not grow tired.
I have seen it three times now and was as much
delighted on the last occasion as on the first.

English tourists are often sceptical about the
Palio. They remember those terrible * pageants'
which were all the rage some fifteen years ago in
their own country^ and they imagine that the
Palio will turn out to be something of the same
sort. But let me reassure them 5 it is not.
There is no poetry by Louis Napoleon Parker at
Siena, There are no choruses of young ladies
voicing high moral sentiments in low voices.
There are no flabby actor-managers imperfectly